V JL. XT > RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 26 February 1864 ;—Jor, 

COPY lC of Memorial presented to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland , on or k 
about the 21st day of January last, by a Deputation of the General 
Assembly of Presbyterians in Ulster (Reverend John Rogers , Moderator), 
praying for an Increase of the Grant, usually called Rkgiijm Donum, and 
all Documents and Correspondence concerning the same 

“ Statement of the yearly Amount required by the Deputation, for a cli 
Minister, in all or any of the Presbyterian Bodies in Ireland -who are 
receiving the present yearly Allowance, and the Total Yearly Amount re- 
quired for all of them . 

“ And, Copy (if any) of the Lord Lieutenant’s written Reply, and of the Official 
Reply afterwards given to said Memorial by or on behalf of the Government.” 


Note . — There was no written Reply of the Lord Lieutenant to the Deputation, but a Copy 
of the official Reply given to Memorialists on behalf of the Government is annexed. 


Historical St atem en t * of the Irish Regium Donum. 


The Presbyterian Church in Ireland is a branch of the Established Church of 
Scotland. Recognised as such . by successive Governments, it has continued to 
enjoy State support, except in times of civil commotion and violent usurpation, 
from the date of the Ulster Plantation in 1610 to the present time. 

The Scottish settlers invited to Ireland by James I. were accompanied by 
ministers from their native country, who were not only permitted to preach the 
gospel and administer ordinances to the Presbyterian colonists, but to enjoy the 
emoluments of the several parishes in which they were located. — Reid\s History 
of the Presbyterian Church , vol. i, p. 101. 

Even during the reign of Charles I., although their labours were frequently 
interrupted, and themselves subjected to disabilities and loss, the Presbyterian 
ministers continued to assert their original status, and to vindicate their claim to 
the possession of the tithes of their respective parishes. 

The Presbyterians of Ireland, with their brethren in the other parts of the 
empire, protested against the execution of Charles and the usurpation of 
Cromwell. — Reid, vol. ii., p. 172. 

But, notwithstanding their opposition to the government of Cromwell, which 
they were at no pains to conceal, they were permitted to retain under the Pro- 
tectorate their former position, and to enjoy, as an equivalent for their tithes, a 
fair share of the emoluments arising from the altered distribution of the property 
of the Church. — Reid, vol. ii., pp. 295, 296. 

This arrangement, however, was in the first instance opposed by the Presbyterian 
ministers, who continued to claim “ their legal maintenance belonging to their 
several parishes.” — Reid, vol. ii., p. 293. 
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The Presbyterians were the first to take measures for the restoration of 
Charles IT . ; and at “the General Convention” assembled in Dublin for effecting 
this purpose, where two Presbyterian ministers from the North of Ireland 
attended, it was agreed that, should the project of recalling the Monarch be 
successful, the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster should receive a Legal right to the 
tithes of the parishes where they severally were. — Reid, vol. ii., p. 331. 

And this was regarded as a right not for the first time conferred, but as the 
ratification of a possession which all parties admitted to have existed previously. 

Unhappily, from various causes, and among these the enforcement of the 
Act of Uniformity and the Penal Code, the restoration of Charles II. did 
not produce those fruits — “quietness and assurance” — which the Presbyte- 
rians and all other good men had anticipated. The former Ecclesiastical 
Establishment was abolished. Terms were proposed to the Presbyterians 
which 6 1 out of 68 of their ministers rejected. On the one side there was 
arbitrary power, on the other conscience, and the result was, that persecution 
wasted the Presbyterian Church and desolated the province for nearly twelve 
years. 


In 1672, Charles, “in consideration,” as he said, “ of the loyalty of the 
Presbyterian ministers, and the sufferings which they had endured on his account ” 
resolved “ to make them some compensation.” — Kirkpatrick’s Presbyterian 
Loyalty , pp. 383, 385. 

The sum intended for this purpose was 1,200/. per annum ; but, on inquiry, it 
was ascertained that only 600 /. was available for the purpose. This is the origin 
of that, grant which has ever since been known as the Regium Donum, and 
which, in addition to the reasons already stated for its bestowal, may be regarded 
as a very inadequate indemnity for the loss of that support which, from the tithes 
of their respective parishes, the Presbyterian ministers had heretofore enjoyed. 

It thus appears that the grant has a much earlier history than some have sup- 
posed. Indeed this fact was taken for granted by William III., when, eighty 
years after the settlement of the Presbyterians in Ireland, his Majesty ordered 
1,200 /. a-year to be paid to their ministers “ for the losses they had sustained.” 
Reid, vol. iii., p. 7. 


This grant of 1,200/. a-year by William, which in 1691 was made a regular 
charge on the Irish Exchequer, was supplemented in 1718 by an addition of 800 /. 
per annum, charged not, as in the former case, on the Irish, but on the Eno-lish 
Civil List. — Reid, vol. iii., p. 213. 


In 1784, a grant of 1,000 /. a-year was added to the Presbyterian endowments— 
a sum much less than that recommended by the Duke of Portland, then at the 
head of the Irish Administration. — Plowden, vol. ii., pp. 360, 361. 


A sum of 5,000 l. per annum additional was granted in 1792 “ during pleasure 
for the use of the Presbyterian ministers in Ireland.” — Reid, vol. iii,, p. 477. 

At the period of the Legislative Union, in the year 1800, the Regium Donum 
received its most important augmentation. The grant was graduated according 
to classes; the first class received 100/.; the second, 75/.; and the third 50/. 
The total sum required to meet the enlarged estimate in 1803 amounted to 
14,070/. 18 5. 10 d., Irish currency. In this increase the Secession Synod, now 
part of the General Assembly, had no participation. It was to the Synod of 
Ulster alone, embracing two-thirds of the entire Presbyterian community, that the 
increase was given. 


In 1838 the Government agreed to equalise the bounty, and to grant 75 l, late 
• Irish currency, to every minister connected with the two Synods, now constituting 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 


Such is a very brief outline of the history of the endowments of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country And it is humbly submitted that, in any view of the 
case, an augmentation of these endowments is merited and required ; and, on the 
part of a paternal Government, would be wise, politic, and just. 

The whole history of Presbyterians is one of loyalty and public service. 
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It must lie admitted by all who are competent to bear an impartial testimony 
that, by their colonisation of Ulster, they hare transformed the most turbulent, 
barren and barbarous province of Ireland into the most orderly, the richest, and 
the most civilised. Before their arrival in the country the British Monarch had 
there little more than a nominal sovereignty. Its Presbyterian inhabitants, now 
amongst the firmest supporters of the Throne, are ready, if need be, to hazard then- 
lives and fortunes iu repelling the aggressions of either foreign foes or domestic 
traitors. In 1641, when a horriblfe conspiracy was formed to seize on the Government 
and massacre the Protestant population, the scheme was defeated, and the kingdom 
thus saved from an immense amount of bloodshed-by the courage and fidelity of 
Owen O’Connolly, a Presbyterian Elder, who discovered the plot, and immediately 
reported it to the Lords Justices. At the memorable siege of Derry, in 1689, the 
Presbyterians formed more than nine-tenths of the defenders of the city, and there 
in the Thermopylae of the empire, earned imperishable fame in their deadly but 
successful struggle for civil and religious liberty. Before the. death of Queen 
Anne when there was a design on foot to violate the Act of Settlement and to 
briug’in the Pretender, the Presbyterians of Ulster took measures for asserting 
the claims of the Elector of Hanover, and sent over a secret messenger to the 
Continent to assure his Highness that, in case of necessity, they were prepared to 
appear in arms in support of his title. King George I. felt so strongly the value 
of this seasonable expression of attachment, that, very shortly after hts accession, 
to the throne, he made a considerable addition to the Regium Donum. In I 74 j, 
within a week after the time when the standard of the Pretender was raised in 
Scotland, the Presbyterians of Down and Antrim publicly announced their deter- 
mination to resist him, and immediately commenced to form themselves into 
companies of volunteers to maintain their opposition, should either be or any of 
his partisans attempt to disturb the peace of Ulster. And, m 1798, when a re- 
volutionary mania had seized upon many of the inhabitants of this country, the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant tendered his special acknowledgments to the bynod ot 
Ulster for the promptitude and zeal with which, as a body, it discountenanced 
the spirit of disaffection. More recently, when attempts have been made to effect 
a repeal of the Legislative Union, or to organise a rebellion, Ulster has steadfastly 
upheld the cause of social order and of British connexion. 


Irish Presbyterians are not rich, and yet they erect and repair their own places 
of worship, contribute a large share of the maintenance of their ministers, and 
sustain a wide-spread system of missionary operations at home and abroad, l.iey 
contribute largely also to the revenue of the State by their industry, intelligence, 
and enterprise in agriculture, arts, and manufactures. And they entail much 
less expense on the Government than any other great section of the Irish popula- 
tion, a fact officially set forth in the last published “ Reports of the I nspectors- 
General of the General State of the Prisons in Ireland,” and of the Commissioners 
for Administering the Law for the Relief of the Poor In those parts of the 
country where Presbyterians form the mass of the inhabitants, the piesence of 
military and police is quite unnecessary. Life and property are safe under the 
shield of Presbyterianism; and law, order, loyalty, and public morality are 
respected wherever the Irish people are brought into contact with the principles 
and teachings of Presbyterian ministers. 


It is respectfully suggested, therefore, that the claim of Irish Presbyterians upon 
the Government of the country for increased support is fair and just ; their 
ministers require it, their school and college education is expensive, and as 
extended and complete as that of any other Church in the empire. 


Other professions are much more adequately remunerated than that of the 
Presbyterian minister. Men engaged in trade, manufactures, and dommerce have 
their toil and talent compensated. The colonies and the civil appointments ip 
the gift of the Government present very attractive fields to the rising youth ot 
Ireland These attractions have already begun to operate injuriously in diminish- 
ing the number of candidates for the Christian ministry; and, should this state 
of things continue, the influence of the Church, as the most approved agent for 
good, civil, social, and religions, must be greatly impaited. 

Again, considering the difference in the value of money at the time of the 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church in this country, as compared with the 
present, the support of the early Presbyterian ministers must have been at toast 
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eight times larger than their successors now enjoy. The series of inclement 
seasons, and of successive bad harvests too, which has visited Ireland, has so im- 
poverished the people, as to render it impossible for them, in a large number of 
congregations, to support a Gospel ministry in respectability and comfort. 

The beginning of the Presbyterian Church iu Ireland, 250 years since, was 
small Now she is greatly increased. At last meeting of the General Assembly 
she numbered 586 ministers, to 547 of whom, haying stated charges, the Govern- 
ment gives an annual endowment of 691. 4s. 8i. eacn, which is totally inadequate 
to the support of an educated ministry, and greatly below the reasonable expecta- 
tions of a community whose ministers have ever proved themselves the friends of 
good order constitutional government, and British connexion. The grant in 
1800 had the unanimous approval of the Irish Parliament; and, as the express 
assurance of its increase constituted one of the grounds on which Irish Presby- 
terians consented to the Act of Union (a Compact endorsed by Earl Russell in 
the House of Commons on the last occasion on which his Lordship had the oppor- 
tunity of defending the grant), they confidently appeal to your Excellency and 
Her Majesty’s Government for such augmentation as the compact of 1800 indi- 
cates, and for some more satisfactory arrangement than that on which the grant at 
present depends so as to place it beyond the peril of Parliamentary discussions 

and of an annual vote. , _ 

John Rogers, 

Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

1 January 1864. 


Regium: Donum. 

The amount sought by the Deputation for each Minister of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, is 100 /. (one hundred pounds) 
per annum, British currency, viz. 71. 13s. 10*/., in addition to the grant of 
92/. 6s. 2d. to each of 23 congregations, and 30 /. 15s. 4 d., in addition to the 
grant of 69 /. 4 s. 8 d. at present voted to each of the remaining endowed congre- 
gations of the General Assembly. 

, The total yearly amount required to provide an endowment of 100/. (one hun- 
dred pounds) per annum, British currency, as contemplated in the proposed 
increase, for each of the 537 recognised congregations in the General Assembly, 
would he 53,700^ sterling. This total of 53,700/. would cover the increase 
required for all existing congregations, and provide the full sum of 100/. per 
annum “to each of the congregations formed by the General Assembly, but not yet 
endowed by Government. 

John Rogers, 

Moderator, 

General Assembly. 

Comber, 11 May 1864. 


Reverend Sir, Dublin Castle, 30 January 1864. 

1 beg leave to inform you that I lost no time in communicating to Her. 
Majesty’s Government the representations made to me by the numerous and most 
respectable Deputation at the Vice Regal Lodge, with reference to an augmenta- 
tion of the Regium Donum, and I regret to be under the necessity of acquainting 
you that Her Majesty’s Ministers do not feel that they should be justified in pro- 
posing to Parliament an increase of the present grant. 

I have, &c. 

The Reverend the Moderator (signed) Carlisle. 

of the General Assembly. 
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COPY of Memorial presented to tho Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in January last, by a 
Deputation of the General Assembly of Pres- 
byterians in Ulster, praying for an Increase of 
tbe Grant, usually called Reoidm Donum ; &o. 
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